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A Package Policy for the Farmer 


HE FARMER'S COMPREHENSIVE 

personal liability policy is a 
modern, broad policy designed 
especially to give the farmer liabil- 
ity protection for both home and 
farm. It is protection every farmer 
can afford and no farmer can afford 
to overlook, because the danger of 
a costly liability suit does not 
threaten the city dweller alone. The 
farmer faces the same _ possibility 
—plus many more. This policy will 
cover, within its terms, liability to 
members of the public for bodily 


The author—Mr. Grimshaw is chief under- 
writer, compensation and liability dept., 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. He has been 
continuously with the Aetna since 1908, 
except for service in World War I. On re- 
turning from service, he started liability 
underwriting work and assumed his present 
duties in 1940. 
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injury, death or property damage 
resulting from any of the following: 
accidents to visitors on premises or 
ways adjoining; accidents resulting 
from leading or herding animals 
(exclusive of route delivery); acci- 
dents caused by straying animals; 
dogs molesting people or stock; ac- 
cidents caused by saddle animals; 
all sports accidents, including hunt- 
ing and fishing; accidents occurring 
through the handling and consump- 
tion of farm products, both on and 
off the premises, and many more. 

A liability suit, won or lost, is 
always expensive—sometimes disas- 
trous. For only a few cents a day 
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this policy, designed especially for 
the farmer’s protection, may save 
him thousands of dollars. 

The basic coverage provided by 
this policy includes all of the fea- 
tures of comprehensive personal 
liability insurance (with which 
agents are familiar), plus coverage 
for the business activities of farm- 
ing, including contractual, products 
and medical payments. The policy 
automatically covers all farms and 
residences maintained by the named 
insured or his spouse. It is permis- 
sible to include coverage for the 
farming operations of a farm man- 
ager without additional premium 
charge. 

Required Coverages 

Farmer's comprehensive personal 
liability policies are written to in- 
clude coverage for: 

(a) All premises where the 

named insured or his spouse 
maintains a farm or resi- 
dence. 
All elevators, inclinator 
lifts or escalators at prem- 
ises where the named in- 
sured or his spouse main- 
tains a farm or residence. 
All residence employees of 
the named insured or his 
spouse except where such 
domestic servants are cov- 
ered under a compensation 
policy or come under the 
provisions of a workmen’s 
compensation law. 
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Optional Coverages 

There are a number of optional 
coverages which may be provided, 
a few of which follow. 
Rented Farms. If the insured re- 
sides elsewhere and rents the farm 
to others, he may be covered by 
the farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy. The premium 
charge should be a comprehensive 
personal liability charge for the resi- 
dence and the proper rented farm 
premium charge. Where farm land 
is rented out temporarily, it is a 
matter of interpretive judgment as 
to when it becomes rented farm 
land and not covered automatically 
by the policy. It would seem like 
a reasonable interpretation to con- 
strue the policy as providing cov- 
erage if the land is rented out for 
a few days, but if the land is rented 
out for an entire growing season 
or a substantial part thereof, an in- 
surance company would probably 
construe the land to be rented out 
and maintain that coverage is not 
provided unless premium charge 
is made therefor. 
Animal Collision. Animal collision 
coverage provides payment for loss 
by death of any cattle, horse or 
hybrid thereof, hog, sheep or goat 
owned by an insured caused by 
collision between such animal and 
a motor vehicle not owned or oper- 
ated by an insured or any employee 
thereof, while such animal is with- 
in a public highway and is not 
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being transported. The basic limit 
for this coverage is equal to the 
actual cash value of the animal at 
the time of loss but not to exceed 
$200 per animal. 
Custom Farming. The classification 
“custom farming” applies to farm 
tractors, trailers, implements, draft 
animals or vehicles for use there- 
with, while used under contract to 
others for a charge. 
Employers’ Liability. In states 
where farm labor is not under the 
provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, it is permissible to 
write employers’ liability coverage. 
The owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ manual defines a farm em- 
ployee as an employee 
duties are incidental to the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises, etc. There are certain cir- 
cumstances involving share crop- 
pers, partners, tenant farmers, etc., 
where difficulty is encountered in 
employing the foregoing definition. 
Legal Liability for Fire and Explo- 
sion, Smoke and Smudge Damage. 
This classification applies to injury 
to or destruction of, including loss 
of use of, the premises or house 
furnishings used by, rented to or 
in the care, custody or control of 
the insured if such injury or de- 
struction arises out of (a) fire, (b) 
explosion or (c) smoke or smudge 
caused by sudden, unusual and 
faulty operation of any heating or 
cooking unit. 


whose 
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Watercraft. Coverage for private 
passenger watercraft which are 
basically excluded may be provided 
by endorsement. 

Definition of insured. The unquali- 
fied word “insured” includes (a) 
the named insured; (b) if residents 
of his household, his spouse, the 
relatives of either, and any other 
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person under the age of 2) in the 
care of an insured; (c) with respect 
to animals and watercraft owned 
by an insured, any person or or- 
ganization legally responsible there- 
for, and (d) with respect to farm 
tractors and trailers and self-pro- 
pelled or motor- or animal-drawn 
farm implements, any employee of 
an insured while engaged in the 
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employment of the insured. 

The farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability program is applicable 
to all types of farms, except: (1) 
dairy farms which have route de- 
livery; (2) farms where the prin- 
cipal purpose is to supply commod- 
ities for manufacturing or proc- 
essing by the insured, other than the 
slaughter or dressing of livestock 
(this applies principally to farms 
operated in connection with can- 
neries, dehydrating or freezing 
plants); (3) farms used for the 
raising and breeding of race horses, 
and (4) farms involving so-called 
“poultry factories” (establishments 
where a great many birds are kept 
in multiple-story buildings on small 
plots of ground). 


The policy covers claims for legal 
liability due to bodily injury or 
property damage with a basic single 
limit of $10,000 and medical pay- 
ments coverage of $250 per person. 
Higher limits may be obtained. 


PREMIUM BASED ON ACREAGE 


The basic premium for a farmer’s 
comprehensive personal _ liability 
policy is based on the total farm 
acreage. The premium is deter- 
mined by the exposures existing as 
of the inception date of the policy. 
The acreage for all locations is com- 
bined and a premium charged on 
the total acreage plus a charge for 
each set of farm buildings. There 
is no minimum premium per loca- 
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tion. In this respect the policy is 
more favorable than an owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ policy, be- 
cause under the latter it is neces- 
sary to charge a minimum premium 
per location. 


TYPE OF FarM IMPORTANT 


In the developing of underwrit- 
ing data, it is necessary to deter- 
mine whether the farm is a type 
which qualifies for farmer’s com- 
prehensive coverage. It is necessary 
to do this in connection with new 
business. However, it should be 
understood that any changes af- 
fecting the premium charge should 
be taken into consideration on re- 
newals. 

If the insured operates the farm, 
but lives elsewhere, the basic farm- 
er’s comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity premium should be charged for 
the farm, and the residence main- 
tained by the insured should be 
classified and rated as an additional 
dwelling. If an insured covered un- 
der a farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy also owns pri- 
vate residences which are rented to 
others (not his farm. employees), 
coverage should be provided for 
the rented residences at the proper 
premium charge. 

Many questions have arisen as 
to the proper handling of a farmer’s 
comprehensive personal _ liability 
policy where the named insured is 
a partnership. Some of these prob- 
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Designed especially for the farmer’s protection .. . 


lems are discussed below. 

The name of the insured in Item 
1 of the Declarations should be that 
of the partnership—that is, the 
names of all partners, active and 
inactive, should be listed, plus any 
trade names that may be involved. 
Inasmuch as this is a separate legal 
entity from any of the individual 
partners, care should be taken to 
obtain exact details if there is any 


question as to whether an actual 
partnership is involved. 

The personal liability coverage 
for the partners may be provided in 
one of several ways. If all of the 
partners are related, and residing 
in the same household, only one 
basic charge for personal liability 
will be necessary, since this charge 
contemplates coverage for the en- 
tire household. Coverage is afforded 
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automatically, without need of a 
special endorsement. If the partners 
are all members of one household 
at the farm, but are not all related, 
the same general procedure is fol- 
lowed; except that for each non- 
relative the charge is the manual 
charge for a non-resident member 
of the named insured’s household. 
If the household is composed of 
only two members, not related to 
one another, the basic charge for 
personal liability takes care of cov- 
erage for one of them, and the 
charge for the non-resident takes 
care of coverage for the other. 


RATING PARTNERSHIPS 


The following rating basis for 
partnerships applies where the 


partners live in distinctly separate 


households, either in a two-family 
house where each family lives as 
a separate entity, or where there 
are homes existing at different loca- 
tions. For underwriting reasons, 
farmer's comprehensive personal 
liability coverage should always be 
provided for each active partner 
(and family) actually living at the 
farm, even though more than one 
household is involved. When com- 
puting the premium, the basic rate 
for personal liability (increased for 
higher limits if desired) should be 
charged for each member of the 
partnership; the acreage charge is 
made only once, since this exposure 
is common to all partners. 


May 


Where one or more inactive part- 
ners live at a different location, it 
is not necessary to provide personal 
liability coverage for the inactive 
partners. In such case, full coverage 
is afforded the individual for his 
liability as a partner, in the basic 
charge; the broad personal liability 
coverage being afforded to other 
partners is not, in this case, ex- 
tended to the inactive partners. If, 
however, such an inactive partner 
does desire personal liability cover- 
age, this may be provided if the 
premium is charged at the rate for 
a separate comprehensive personal 
liability policy. In such cases, care 
should be taken to obtain the pre- 
mium for any additional exposures 
which are automatically covered 
when separate comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policies are issued, 
such as domestic employees. It 
should be understood in such cases 
that domestic employees are cov- 
ered automatically only when away 
from the farm. All-employees at 
the farm, even though engaged in 
domestic duties, are considered 
farm employees and are excluded 
from the basic coverage provided 
by the farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy. 

If coverage is desired for a farm 
manager who is working for a wage 
or bonus, as respects his activities 
as farm manager, such coverage 
may be provided without additional 
premium charge. If coverage is de- 
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sired for the personal liability of 
the manager and his family, or if 
the manager is the active member 
of a partnership and shares in any 
profits, it is necessary to set up a 
proper premium charge, as out- 
lined above, for an active partner. 

In the standard policy used by 
members of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, “business” 
is defined as follows: 


“Business includes trade, pro- 
fession or occupation, other 
than farming and roadside 
stands maintained principally 
for the sale of the insured’s 
produce.” 


If the insured is conducting busi- 
ness operations as defined above, 
coverage is excluded under the pol- 


icy, and if coverage on such busi- 
ness operations is desired, it is nec- 
essary to arrange for this. If the 
farmer’s comprehensive personal 
liability coverage is provided under 
a comprehensive general liability 
form of policy, there would, of 
course, automatically be such cov- 
erage for business operations, and 
the proper premium charge would 
be made. 

It should be noted that it is not 
permissible under farmer’s com- 
prehensive personal liability cov- 
erage to cover an estate of the 
former named insured in the event 
of the latter’s death. A new named 
insured must be designated within 
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60 days after the death of the orig- 
inal named insured or the farmer’s 
comprehensive personal _ liability 
policy is automatically terminated. 
It is necessary that the policy be 
endorsed showing the new named 
insured and then, if desired, the 
interests of the executor of the 
estate may be added by endorse- 
ment. 


Types oF CLAIMS 


The types of claims that are be- 
ing reported under farmer’s com- 
prehensive personal liability are 
many and varied. In one case the 
farmer was clearing land and started 
a small fire to burn the debris. The 
fire spread to the adjoining land, 
burning timber and houses. There 
are a number of cases where the 
insured’s cows broke the fence 
down and trampled on the neigh- 
bors’ lawns, gardens and crops. In 
one case, the insured’s bull got out 
of the pasture and, while walking 
on the highway, was hit and killed 
by a truck. Shortly afterwards, an- 
other truck turned out to avoid the 
first truck, and demolished the main 
entrance gate of a state highway 
bridge. In another instance, the 
claimant is alleging damages be- 
cause one of the farmer’s trees fell 
across the property line onto a 
mushroom house. In still another 
case, when the claimant’s truck and 
trailer were at the insured’s silo 
with a load of barley, one of the 
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insured’s employees started a fire can happen on a farm; and only a 
about 10 feet away, to heat water, few of the many reasons why the 
and the trailer was burned. farmer's comprehensive _ liability 

Those are only a few samples of policy is well worth owning—and 
the kinds of expensive trouble that well worth selling. 
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“Your note to my boss about a raise worked—and I sold eleven copies of it 
around the office!” 





Immigrants, Canadian lumber- 
men, Mexican laborers, for- 
eign students, even prospective 
brides—all may be required to 
give bonds, and alert agents 
should be familiar with their 
requirements 


Bonds for Immigrants and Aliens 


ANY BONDING agents have 
M never been called upon for 
aliens’ or immigrants’ bonds in all 
their experience, and many others 
have only a passing acquaintance 
with them. Comparatively few spe- 
cialize in them; nevertheless, es- 
tablished bonding agencies, wher- 
ever they may be located, should 
be prepared to meet requests for 
such bonds. 

Seaports and other points of en- 
try into the country, on its borders, 
are the most prolific sources of this 
class of business, but the require- 
ment comes to light at interior 
points as well, wherever offices of 
the U. S. Department of Justice are 
located, with their subsidiary im- 


The author—Mr. Critchett is assistant vice 
president in charge of the judicial bond dept. 
of Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. On 
graduating from Harvard, he entered the 
employ of the old National Surety Co. in the 
fidelity dept. in 1906, and was assistant secre- 
tary heading the bank fidelity division when 
he left the National in 1911 for Massachusetts 
Bonding. He has headed the judicial bond 
dept. there since 1916. 


By EVERETT H. CRITCHETT 
migration and naturalization ser- 
vices. 

By and large, surety companies 
require collateral security on most 
of these although there 
are exceptions. So-called “default 
bonds” are used, and that means 
that a loss is in the full amount of 
the bond—no negotiating for settle- 
ment, no compromises, but cash 
on the line for the full amount of 
the bond. However, the require- 
ment of collateral not only pro- 
vides reimbursement for losses in- 
curred—it also gives the surety con- 
trol of the alien, which is impor- 
tant. 

Departure Bonds. For instance, 
many bonds guarantee the depar- 
ture of aliens from the country on 
specified dates if they are here as 
students, tourists or visitors, for hos- 
pital treatment, or in transit. If they 
simply leave when they are ready 


bonds, 
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without observing the formalities 
laid down by the Immigration Ser- 
vice, the surety company is imme- 
diately in difficulty. There is no 
proof of departure. To go out reg- 
ularly, the Immigration Service 


must have advance notice of the 
date and time of the proposed de- 
parture, together with steamship 
ticket number, berth or stateroom 
number or, if by train, the particu- 
lar train involved, and time and 
point of crossing international bor- 


ders, 

With such advance information, 
inspectors are on hand to check 
the aliens out, and having seen 
them out, notices are written to the 
sureties releasing the bonds. 

If the alien himself has pledged 
collateral he will be looking for its 
release as he prepares to leave, and 
can be guided through the ropes. 
If a relative or friend has posted the 
collateral, he will similarly be con- 
cerned leaving time ap- 
proaches. 


when 


A Lonc, PAINFUL PROCESS 


Once an alien has left without 
checking out as required, it is a 
long, painful, sometimes expensive 
and sometimes futile process to 
secure evidence satisfactory to the 
government. It becomes necessary 
to contact the alien abroad, wher- 
ever he may be, and induce him 
to appear at a U. S. Consular Of- 
fice for identification and to se- 
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cure a consular certificate of his 
presence abroad. 

It may well be imagined that 
with no collateral at stake and no 
indemnitor in jeopardy, the road 
would be hard. 


EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


Speaking of indemnitors, excep- 
tional cases may arise where an in- 
demnitor may be acceptable in lieu 
of collateral. It might be a case 
where a well-to-do family, of for- 
eign extraction, but now firmly es- 
tablished as citizens of the United 
States, would desire to have a rela- 
tive admitted from abroad for a 
visit of specified duration, and the 
responsibility of the family, both 
morally and financially would be 
so evident that their indemnity 
would be sufficient. 

Then there are occasions when 
industrial concerns with foreign 
affiliations or branches desire to 
bring in employees—young engi- 
neers, perhaps, or prospective em- 
ployees, for training here in the 
United States and eventual return 
to branches and affiliates in the 
countries of their origin. The in- 
demnity of the employer usually 
suffices in such circumstances. 

As a rule, however, indemnity 
is a weak reed on which to lean 
in connection with aliens’ bonds. 
Whereas a depositor of collateral 
is usually (although not always) 
concerned to see that the way is 
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properly paved for the return of 
his collateral, an indemnitor is more 
remote and less likely to realize his 
interest in conditions of departure, 
and he is almost sure to be re- 
calcitrant when asked to step up 
to the captain’s office and meet the 
obligations of his agreement. That 
may mean troublesome suits-at-law 
to collect from the indemnitor. 

With no intention to indict hu- 

manity as a whole, it is neverthe- 
less desirable to keep in mind that 
the taking of third party indemnity 
amounts often only to “buying a 
lawsuit.” 
Blanket Bonds. Other forms of 
bonds covering departure are 
blanket bonds permitting the en- 
trance into the country of groups 
of artists, entertainers, hockey 
players and laborers for limited 
periods. In the case of entertainers, 
hockey players and the like, the 
amusement promoters who bring 
them in may be required to post 
collateral, or they may be of suf- 
ficent financial stature to qualify 
as indemnitors. 

Laborers are often imported at 
harvest time for work on farms, or 
as lumbermen at timbering time, 
and here again collateral may be 
required or indemnity of employ- 
ers may prove sufficient. 

In underwriting bonds covering 
the importation of Canadian woods- 
men, consideration may be given 
to the practice of withholding all 
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pay while the men are in the woods 
during cutting season, and then 
paying them off at the border as 
they check out on departure. With 
the season’s pay awaiting them at 
the border they are not likely to 
wander or linger. 

Mexicans imported for work on 
the farms, however, are quite a 
different matter. Arrangements for 
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paying them off at the border are 
not permitted, and collateral is 
practically a “must.” 

A recent case comes to mind 


where 200 Mexicans were im- 
ported for farm work in Missouri 
under bond. Came the end of the 
season, and 173 of the men were 
properly checked out over the 
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Laborers are often imported at harvest time 


border. An accident to a truck con- 
veying some of the men back to 
Mexico resulted in the death of 
two men and the hospitalization of 
others. Upon release from the hos- 
pital, the employer secured quit- 
tance of 15 more men. At the pres- 
ent time, 12 men are not accounted 
for, although the employer has 
evidence satisfactory to him, but 
not yet satisfactory to the govern- 


ment, that at least six of these, 
with gay abandon, foot-loose and 
fancy-free, had skipped home to 
Mexico, observing no formalities 
whatsoever. This leaves the status 
of six men dubious, and six others 
still unaccounted for in any way. 

The employer has been strug- 
gling with this situation for months, 
and only recently the surety com- 
pany released a substantial portion 
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of collateral on the strength of a 
letter from the Immigration Service 
giving clearance for 188 men. The 
battle still goes on over the remain- 
ing 12. 

As hostilities of World War II 
ceased, many a returning G. I. 
seemed to have left his heart abroad 
and was anxious to have the fair 
possessor thereof come over pronto 
—object matrimony. For a _ time 
Uncle Sam was agreeable to such 
plans provided, however, that the 
lovelorn G. I. put up a $500 bond 
guaranteeing that the wedding 
would take place within three 
months after the arrival of the 


fiancée, or the lady would return 
whence she came. 

Many of these bonds were writ- 
ten—some on indemnity alone, but 


more of them with $500 cash col- 
lateral, which often proved no 
hardship to the veteran since, upon 
the marriage being accomplished, 
he could hie himself to the Immi- 
gration Office, marriage certificate 
in hand, secure a letter to the 
surety company releasing the bond, 
and have from the company his 
$500 to be used, no doubt, for a 
glorious honeymoon. 

Such bonds are not now being 
written, but it could be that they 
might come into demand again at 
some time in the future. 

Other Forms. Bonds frequently re- 
quired are those guaranteeing the 
delivery of arrested aliens. These 
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are in the same category as bail 
bonds in general, requiring full 
cash collateral, if written at all. 

Other bonds guarantee that aliens 
will not become public charges. 
These have the advantage of an- 
nual premiums payable over ex- 
tended periods, and the disadvan- 
tage of having to follow through 
for regular status reports to the 
government, resulting sometimes 
in files of astonishing bulk. 

Closely allied to the public 
charge bonds are those guarantee- 
ing the support of alien children, 
and sometimes also guaranteeing 
public school attendance. 

In addition, bonds are required 
of steamship and airway companies, 
either on single entry or term basis, 
guaranteeing the payment of fines 
for violation of the immigration 
laws. 

As stated at the beginning of 
this article, the need for these 
bonds is not likely to arise often in 
most agencies. Nevertheless, it is 
important for agents to be familiar 
with them, because when the bonds 
are needed, they may be needed 
quickly, and they may well turn 
out to be a valuable entering wedge 
to other business. 

You never can tell. An important 
client may call upon you for help 
in this line tomorrow, on behalf of 
an alien or aliens in whom he has 
an interest. It will pay you to be 
ready for such a contingency. 





... BURGLARY & THEFT 


Nothing Sacred. In Toronto, Ont., at 
the Canadian National Exhibition, 
someone stole the wax hands from 
two dummies in the “Crime Does Not 
Pay” exhibit. Fund Raiser. In 
Brantford, Ont., a man arrested for 
stealing $24 explained he needed to 
raise the money to pay court costs of 
a previous conviction. . . . Valuables. 
In Passaic, N. J., thieves stole a truck 
belonging to a meatpacking company, 
later abandoned the truck but kept its 
cargo of $2,000 worth of hams... . In 
Yonkers, N. Y., a housebreaker passed 
up silverware and jewelry, took a 
loin of pork, 2 lbs. of chopped beef 
and a 3-lb. sirloin steak. . . . Familiar 
Ground. In Gettysburg, Pa., someone 
stole $45 from a safe in the county 
jail. In St. Joseph, Mo., the 
sheriff's office was broken into and 


the cornerstone of the old jail stolen. 
. . . Samsons. In St. Louis, Mo., some- 
one broke into a casting company and 
made off with 140 lead bars weighing 
3% tons. . . . In Houston, Tex., a man 
was charged with stealing 3,000 bricks. 
... FIDELITY & SURETY 
Logical. In San Diego, Calif., a man 
succeeded in cashing a worthless check 
at the Soft Touch Service Station. .. . 
Sales Slip. In San Francisco, a man 
bought a gasket for his wife’s pressure 
cooker, told the sales girl he’d just put 
it in his pocket. “Oh, no,” said she, “it 
must be put in a bag.” The purchaser 
accepted the bag, put it in his pocket 
and went home. There he opened the 
bag, found $220 in $20 bills, $286 in 
checks. He returned to the store and 
exchanged these for his gasket. 


... FRe 


Where The Heart Is. A volunteer fire- 
man, standing at the altar with his 
prospective bride, heard the alarm 
sounded. He told her to wait for him. 
dashed off to help put out the fire 
(Managua, Nicaragua). 


. .. MISCELLANEOUS 


Good News. In Bexhill, England, a 
woman opened a letter, found her lost 
ration books—minus the tea and candy 
coupons—and a religious tract exhort- 
ing the reader to give thanks for daily 
blessings. 


... WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Occupational Hazard. In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, a campaign organizer sued his 
party for $180 under the Worker’s 
Compensation Act, said he had ac- 
quired a right-hand deformity from 


too much handshaking during the 


election. 





© Four out of every ten busi- 
nesses fail to resume after a 
severe loss. Agents owe it to 
their clients to urge coverage 
against loss of income while 
business operations are inter- 
rupted 


Business Interruption Insurance 


FEW YEARS BACK this impor- 
A tant form of insurance cover- 
age was made mysterious by its 
name—“use and occupancy.” Hap- 
py was the day for producers when 
the coverage was renamed “busi- 
ness interruption insurance,” for 
that simple change made this form 
of protection more saleable to both 
merchants and manufacturers. As 
a result, producers found a new and 
virtually untapped market for what 
is frequently and aptly referred to 
as “business life insurance.” 

There is nothing mysterious 
about business interruption insur- 
ance. It is a form of vital insurance 
protection that can be easily ex- 
plained, readily understood. Sim- 
ply described, it is an “actual loss 


The author—Mr. Morasch is vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group. He began his 
insurance career in 1919 in the N. Y. office 
of the Royal Liverpool Group and became 
a special agent in 1928. In 1935 he joined 
the Fireman’s Fund as a special agent, be- 
came an assistant manager of the companies’ 
Boston office in 1940, manager in 1944 and 
vice president in 1946. He was transferred 
to the head office in San Francisco in 1949. 
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By FRED H. MORASCH 


sustained” contract. It pays for the 
loss of net profits and fixed charges 
and expenses (including payroll, 
if desired) during a period of shut- 
down, to the extent that such would 
have been earned had no loss oc- 
curred. 

It permits a business to enjoy the 
same relative financial position dur- 
ing a period of restoration that it 
had before a loss occurred—if proper 
and adequate coverage is purchased. 
Of utmost importance is the fact 
that recovery extends through the 
period of restoration and is not lim- 
ited to the expiration date of the 
policy. 

Who needs business interruption 
insurance? In all realism, every 
manufacturer and merchant, large 
and small, should carry this im- 
portant coverage, and many of us 
in the company ranks believe they 
would if proper solicitation were 
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made by the local agent or broker. 
We say the need is real because 
statistics, gathered by non-insur- 
ance sources, show that 43 percent 
of businesses that sustain a serious 
loss fail to resume business! That 
dramatic fact is an excellent ap- 
proach to the sale of business inter- 
ruption coverage. 


Note Stock TURNOVER 


In addition, there is the logic of 
bringing to the prospect’s attention 
the fact that he probably carries 
full or adequate insurance on his 
stock or machinery, but at the same 
time is leaving himself wide open 
to the risk of interrupted or cur- 
tailed operations. By so doing he 
may be overlooking an insurance 
need equal to, or in excess of, his 
contents because of stock turnover. 
A perfect example is an actual case 
where a store had a stock of mer- 
chandise valued at $25,000 which 
turned over four times each year, 
yielding total sales of $100,000. 
The fact that such sales provided 
insurable values on net profits and 
fixed charges in the amount of 
$28,000 readily proves that busi- 
ness interruption insurance may in- 
volve larger insurable interest than 
physical contents. 

From the agent’s standpoint, 
beyond the commission-earning op- 
portunities, he should realize that 
unless he brings business interrup- 
tion coverage to the attention of 
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clients, he is not performing to 
their best interests. And, equally 
important, he is presenting his com- 
petitors with the opportunity to 
move in on his valued accounts. 
This threat is truly serious, because 
you can be sure that once a pros- 
pect fully grasps the value of this 
important coverage, he is apt to 


© Bachrach 


Fred H. Morasch 


accuse his insurance counselor of 
oversight and neglect if proper 
solicitation was not made. Proof of 
this statement is found in the prac- 
tice among many agents of making 
record with their customers when 
the coverage is not purchased. I 
personally know of at least a score 
of producers who still control im- 
portant, lucrative accounts because 
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they could prove after a loss that 
they had solicited business inter- 
ruption insurance before the loss 
occurred. 


Visit THE PRopERTY OWNER 


Many agents still believe that it 
is a difficult task to develop in- 
surable values for this form of cov- 
erage. This bugaboo will usually 
disappear after a short visit to your 
customer’s place of business. You 
will find that most merchants and 
manufacturers keep very accurate 
records showing what their net 
profits are, and they readily know 
the amount of fixed charges and 
expenses that would continue dur- 
ing a shutdown, including the sal- 
ary of key employees. They usually 
can also project their operations to 
determine whether more or less 
coverage will be required in the 
year ahead. That is the sum total 
of what you normally need to de- 
termine correct coverage on the 
two-item contribution form. A num- 
ber of insurance companies make 
work sheets available for determin- 
ing business interruption values. 
While they are very uscful, they are 
not required in order to develop 
the figures. The biggest need is the 
visit to the property owner. 

While forms of coverage differ 
throughout the country, in the main 
there are two principal means of 
effecting coverage. One is known 
as the two-item contribution form. 
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It is ideal for manufacturing prop- 
erties and for certain large mer- 
cantile risks. The first item insures 
the net profits which are prevented 
from being earned, and such charges 
and other expenses, including sal- 
aries of officers, executives, em- 
ployees under contract and other 
important employees, as must nec- 
essarily continue during total or 
partial suspension of business, to 
the extent only that such charges 
and expenses would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. This 
item also covers the expense of 
necessary heat, light or power, the 
cost of which is prevented from 
being earned during the total or 
partial suspension of business. The 
item covers the insured’s 
entire ordinary payroll expense for 


second 


a period of time normally not in 
excess of 90 consecutive days im- 
mediately following the date of 
damage or destruction, to the ex- 
tent necessary to resume the nor- 
mal business of the insured with 
the same quality of service which 
existed immediately prior to the 
loss, and which would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. Cover- 


age may be written on payroll for 


“oo 


a period of longer than 90 days if 


desired. 
DETERMINING VALUES 


The insurable values under a 


two-item contribution form can be 
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developed by the following calcula- 
tion: 


Item I 
A. Net sales value of production or 
total net sales (gross sales, less dis- 
counts, returns, bad accounts and pre- 
paid freight, if included in sales fig- 
ures ) $ 
Deduct: 
1. Cost of raw materials or mer- 
chandise (all materials and ma- 
terial supplies entering into article 
produced, if a manufacturing con- 
cern, or cost of merchandise 
sold, if a mercantile establish- 
$ 
2. Ordinary payroll (including 
insurance premiums and all taxes 
on said payroll ) 
8. Cost of heat, light and power 
(to the extent that such expense 
does not continue under con- 


B. Total Deductions. .. .$______ 


C. “A” minus 
ance required for a period of indem- 
nity of 12 months. Item I... .$ 


“B.” Amount of insur- 


Item II 

Ordinary payroll expense for 90 
consecutive days. (Select the largest 
90-day payroll.) Item II....$__ 

Note: Ordinary payroll should not 
include any salaries covered under 
Item I, and if the coverage time under 
Item II of the policy has been in- 
creased, increase the time (90) in 
statement to correspond. 

While under normal conditions 
most stores or plants can get back 
into operation within six months to 
one year, it is important, particularly 
when discussing business interrup- 
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tion insurance with manufacturers, 
to make certain that there is no un- 
usual shutdown possibility in his 
plant. During World War II many 
manufacturing plants faced a shut- 
down of more than one year be- 
cause of inability to replace vital 
machinery and equipment, and this 
may again occur. We have already 
seen that business interruption cov- 
erages can be prepared on an 18- 
months shutdown basis through in- 
creasing the insurance proportion- 
ately. 

One question frequently asked is 
whether profits on finished mer- 
chandise in manufacturing plants 
are included in the coverage. The 
obvious answer is that such profits 
are not included, because the cov- 
erage is limited to loss occasioned 
by prevention of production there- 
after. The profits on finished mer- 
chandise can be properly insured 
by a profits coverage, or insurance 
predicated on a selling price basis, 
where permitted. 


Gross EARNINGS ForM 


The other principal medium of 
business interruption coverage is 
the gross earnings form, which is 
ideal for most retail merchants. The 
measure of recovery is the reduc- 
tion in gross earnings directly re- 
sulting from the interruption of 
business, less charges and expenses 
which do not necessarily continue 
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during the interruption of business, 
for only such time as would be re- 
quired with the exercise of due dili- 
gence and dispatch to rebuild, re- 
pair and replace the property dam- 
aged or destroyed. To illustrate 
how simple it is to determine in- 
surable values under the gross earn- 
ings form, you need get only this 
information from the prospect: his 


\ 


A 


The corner grocer needs business interruption insurance, too 


net sales (gross sales, less returns 
and allowances) for the preceding 
year, cost of merchandise sold dur- 
ing that year, and any other earn- 
ings in the operation of the busi- 
ness and expected percentage of in- 
crease or decrease in the business 
for the coming year. An example 
of the computation that would be 
needed is as follows: 
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Total annual net sales $100,000 
Deduct cost of mer- 


chandise sold 65,000 


35,000 


Add other income .... 3,000 


38,000 


Estimated increase in 


3,500 


Gross earnings $ 41,500 


Estimated insurance re- 
= for six months’ 
shutdown (50%) 


$ 20,750 
The gross earnings form is avail- 
able in most areas on a 50, 60 or 
70 percent coinsurance basis and 
thereby provides a choice of cov- 
erage dependent upon maximum 
time required to rebuild and restore. 
If the operation involves a large 
amount of ordinary payroll that 
might be dispensed with during a 
shutdown, the two-item form might 
be more economical and should 
therefore be compared costwise. 


Avorw EMBARRASSING ‘Wuy’ 


Costs of ‘business interruption in- 
surance are easily calculated. In 
practically all areas the rates are 
clearly indicated in rating organiza- 
tion manuals. They are usually 
based on the building tariff, and 
each of the two forms takes a speci- 
fied percentage of the 80 percent 
building rate. Reference to local 
rules will readily disclose the per- 
centages applicable, and they are 
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easily remembered. Naturally, be- 
fore making a call, agents should 
determine the 80 percent building 
rate and thus be in a position to 
quote an estimate of costs. While 
possibility of loss by fire is probably 
the principal hazard, do not neglect 
to offer the coverage on a fire and 
extended coverage basis. Those 
merchants and manufacturers who 
went out of business as a result of 
the windstorm of November 25, 
1950, learned the value of their 
extended protection. You can be 
sure that those who did not enjoy 
the same protection are presenting 
an embarrassing “why” to their 
agents. 

While business interruption in- 
surance may have been originally 
created for big business in the man- 
ufacturing and retail trade, that 
group by no means holds a mo- 
nopoly on the need for its protec- 
tion. The corner grocer, druggist, 
hardware and shoe dealer need it; 
so do the garage operators, funeral 
homes, even large beauty and bar- 
ber shop operators. Prospects for 
this protection are, in fact, num- 
berless. 

Every successful and prudent 
businessman creates reserves for 
depreciation, repairs, obsolescence, 
bad accounts and other contingen- 
cies. The accumulation of such 
funds is a relatively easy task. How 
different and near-impossible is the 
task of setting up reserves for net 
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profits, salaries of key people, taxes, 
interest on obligations, expenses at 
branch offices, insurance, advertis- 
ing under contract, legal and other 
fees for a period when all opera- 
tions grind to a dead halt as the 
result of a disaster. Proof that such 
an accomplishment is beyond the 
reach of many is found in the 43 
percent mortality rate referred to 
earlier. 

In all earnestness, agents should 
ask themselves this question: Would 
you sit comfortably this minute in 
your office chair if you knew that 
a competitor at the same time is 
soliciting one of your valued manu- 
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facturing and mercantile clients 
for business interruption insurance? 
Remember, proper solicitation by 
that competitive agent will mean a 
revelation to your client. He will 
know, perhaps for the first time, 
that the salvation of his enterprise 
may well depend upon the pur- 
chase of a proper business interrup- 
tion contract. It will pay you to win 
out over that competitive agent by 
selling business interruption insur- 
ance today. Tomorrow may be too 
late for you and your assureds. And 
remember that after it is sold, it is 
very important to check insurance 
to value at least annually. 


“When I want your opinion I'll ask for it! Dear, I'd like your opinion” 
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Agency Income 


AN AN AGENT make less profit 

by selling more policies? Can 
he make more profit by selling 
fewer policies? How does he know 
that his efforts are really profitable? 
From time to time THE JOURNAL 
has published articles on agency 
cost and agency management; the 
subject of agency cost is still a live 
one among those in the producing 
end of the casualty business and 
should be a matter of some inter- 
est to the companies, since it is 
self-evident that lower costs are a 
means of stimulating increased 
sales. 

The agency with which I am as- 
sociated has attempted to ascertain 
cost of operations and income from 
sales in such a way that it can di- 
rect and control its selling efforts 
The enher=tie. Wood is a member of Childs 
and Wood, general insurance agency, Chi- 
eago, which he joined immediately after 
graduation from Dartmouth College in 1933. 
He became an Associate of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society in 1937, received the C.P.C.U. 


designation in 1946 and was president of the 
Chicago Chapter of C.P.C.U. in 1949. 


e Is your agency as profitable 
as it could be? If not, how can 
you make it so? In this article, 
the author offers a workable 
system that will help any 
agency answer these questions 


and Cost Study 


By DONALD M. WOOD, JR. 


into the most profitable channels. 
This agency does a general prop- 
erty, casualty and life business 
representing, as general agents, 
various fire and casualty compa- 
nies. It performs most of the un- 
derwriting, and reports monthly 
on an account current basis. In 
some cases the agency also acts as 
broker, placing business with com- 
panies for which it does not act as 
agent. The agency’s selling is done 
by the principals, agency employees 
and independent brokers, some of 
whom are furnished office space in 
the agency and some of whom have 
their own offices elsewhere. 
Because of the different sales 
methods, it is necessary to distin- 
guish “selling” expense from “ser- 
vicing” expense which, although it 
is not a new concept, does not seem 
to be widely understood. Some ex- 
pense arises through the payment 
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of brokerage commissions to the 
brokers, and some arises from solic- 
iting “direct” business—that is, busi- 
ness produced by the principals 
and agency employees. Salaries and 
commissions to agency principals 
and employees are equivalent to 
“brokerage” paid to brokers for 
substantially the same work. 

A third portion of the expense 
arises from underwriting, policy- 
writing, and otherwise servicing 
both direct and brokerage business. 
In order to analyze agency opera- 
tions, this agency has for many 
years treated all business as “brok- 
erage” business, crediting regular 
brokerage commissions to the brok- 
ers on the premiums they produce, 
and crediting to the agency the 
equivalent of brokerage commis- 
sion on premiums produced by the 
agency principals and employees. 
In this way the so-called overwrit- 
ing commission on all premiums is 
segregated. Except for selling ex- 
pense on agency direct business, all 
expense must be covered by the 
overwriting commission. If the over- 
writing commission is not sufficient 
to cover the underwriting and ser- 
vicing expense, then part of the 
“brokerage” commission on the di- 
rect business must be used to cover 
the deficiency. In this case, might 
not the agency principals be better 
off to close up the agency and be- 
come brokers themselves and have 
the benefit of all the brokerage on 


the premiums they produce? 

For the sake of brevity and sim- 
plicity, the analysis which follows 
omits some considerations which 
obviously cannot be entirely over- 
looked. In order to maintain the 
proper relationship with its com- 
panies, the agency must produce 
business which is profitable for 
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them. Sometimes the agency’s ef- 
forts along this line are rewarded 
by a contingent commission ar- 
rangement. The value of a cus- 
tomer, broker or solicitor depends 
not only on the premium volume 
but also on the loss experience. 
Similarly, the value of either a cus- 
tomer or broker depends on whether 
either pays the premiums when 
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due, or whether a great deal of 
time has to be spent in premium 
collection. There are, of course, 
other tangible and intangible fac- 
tors to consider, but these are 
omitted from the following discus- 
sion. 

The following information is es- 
sential to an analysis of agency in- 
come: premiums written, brokerage 
commission payable (or its equiva- 
lent on agency direct business), 
overwriting commission and number 
of transactions or items, which is 
a rough indication of work per- 
formed. The definition of an “item” 
is important since it is not possible 
to compare the results of one agency 
with another unless the basis for 
comparison is the same. The item 
count we use is not only the num- 
ber of policies written, but also any 
other premium or return premium 
transaction, regardless of the num- 
ber of money entries. Each such 
premium transaction affecting one 
policy is considered as one item. 
For example, if automobile bodily 
injury liability, property damage 
liability and medical payments are 
handled as three money amounts, 
but all charged on one policy, the 
transaction is considered as one 
item. Endorsements and cancella- 
tions are treated in similar fashion. 
No consideration is given to en- 
dorsements not involving a premi- 
um, although obviously the prepa- 
ation of such endorsements in- 
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volves work. It should also be said 
that not all items represent equal 
work, although a cost study indi- 
cated surprising uniformity. This is 
because certain functions are iden- 
tical, regardless of kind of insur- 
ance or premium size: for example, 
billing, posting to accounts receiv- 
able and to accounts current, post- 
ing cash, filing, postage, etc. 

The foregoing information is 
available by lines of insurance in 
some detail. Excluding life insur- 
ance, but including all fire and 
casualty lines, this data is divided 
into 32 different classifications of 
insurance, each of which can apply 
to account current business and 
business placed on a_ brokerage 
basis with others. This fine division 
has revealed information which 
would not otherwise be apparent. 

The data is also available by 
source of business—that is, business 
sold by each principal of the firm, 
each agency employee and each 
broker. The agency can thus tell 
what it sells, who sells it, what the 
agency income is in each case, and 
the number of units handled, which 
measures the work required. 


EVALUATING PERFORMANCE 


The usefulness of the foregoing 
information can best be explained 
by an illustration. Two salesmen, 
A and B, are both on a straight 
commission basis receiving cus- 
tomary brokerage commission. 
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Salesman A is furnished office 
space and certain other services, 
without cost to him but at some 
expense to the agency. The figures 
shown at the bottom of this page 
are not actual ones, but all relation- 
ships between them have been pre- 
served so that they retain their 
significance. 

The value of an insurance pro- 
ducer is usually measured by pre- 
mium volume, although this com- 
pletely overlooks the dollars of 
commission (the only part of the 
premium the agent can live on) 
and completely overlooks profita- 
bility. Such a superficial analysis 
of premium volume would indicate 
that Salesman A is a better pro- 
ducer than B by about 15 percent. 
Look at total commissions. The sum 
of the brokerage and overwriting 
commission for A is $5,650 and 
for B, $5,700 — almost identical. 
Now which is the most profitable? 
Take a look at the brokerage each 
earns. B makes more money for 
himself than A; therefore, isn’t he 
the better producer? But examining 
the overwriting commission, which 
is really the agent’s bread and but- 
ter, A again takes first place by 
$200. Finally, if A’s overwriting 


commission account is charged 
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with the cost of office space and 
services he receives (valued in this 
illustration at $100) he is only 
slightly ahead of B on the basis of 
overwriting. 


THE ITEM Count 


Now let’s bring the item count 
into the picture as a rough meas- 
ure of the amount of work—and 
therefore expense—which the agen- 
cy has to incur to earn its over- 
writing commission (and which, 
of course, the salesman has to do 
to earn his commission). To bring 
out forcefully the effect of item 
count, the two charts (Figs. 1 and 
2) have been prepared, on each of 
which a line O-X has been drawn 
to show that in the case of Sales- 
man A, 200 items were processed 
in order to produce $1,950 over- 
writing commission, and that in 
the case of Salesman B, 550 items 
were processed to produce income 
to the agency of $1,750. (The 
lines A-Y and O-Y will be dis- 
cussed later.) The slope of these 
lines O-X measures the overwrit- 
ing commission per item: the steep- 
er the slope, the greater the in- 
come per item. In the case of Sales- 
man A, the agency’s income per 
item is $9.75, and in the case of 
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B, only $3.18. Salesman A _pro- 
duces three times the income per 
item. Putting this in a different 
way, it takes over two and one half 
times as much work to process B’s 
business as A’s, and the agency 
realizes less return from B. Now 
which of these two salesmen pro- 
duces the most profit for the 
agency? If it costs $5.00 per item 
to handle the agency’s business, 
how many salesmen like A could 
agency afford to hire? How 
many like B could it afford to 
keep? Of this, more later. 

A further analysis of agency in- 
come can be made by line of in- 
surance, and the results charted 
in a manner similar to Figs. 1 and 2. 
Unfortunately, a large chart is re- 
quired to portray this information, 
and space does not permit its use. 
the per item income 
should be larger than the per item 
expense, and this will be revealed 
on the chart by a steeper slope to 
the income line. To illustrate the 
wide range in income per item for 
the various lines of casualty insur- 
ance, one agency found that over 
a given period of time, automobile 
liability insurance produced an av- 
erage overwriting income per item 
of $3.15. Sharply contrasting with 
this, automobile comprehensive 
coverage, excluding collision, pro- 
duced an income per item of $1.38, 
but when collision insurance was 
included, automobile physical dam- 


the 


Obviously, 
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age coverage taken as a whole 
produced $3.72. Personal liability 
insurance produced $1.07 and com- 
prehensive general liability $16.70. 
Accident and health produced 
$1.06, residence burglary $2.16 


and plate glass $4.30. This does 
not include all the casualty lines, 
nor any of the property lines, but 
it is perhaps illustrative of the 


SALESMAN A 














200 «300 «400 «500 
ITEMS 


Fig. 1 
wide range in overwriting commis- 
sion per item. 

Assuming equal effort per item, 
it is apparent that automobile lia- 
bility insurance was far more prof- 
itable to the agency than residence 
burglary or personal liability and 
that it was definitely desirable to 
sell automobile collision insurance 
rather than comprehensive cover- 
age by itself. These significant 
facts would not be revealed except 
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for a detailed classification of busi- 
ness written. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the argu- 
ment is sometimes heard that 
agency expense, net after sales- 
man’s commission or salary, would 
not be reduced by firing an un- 


profitable salesman such as B. 


Though the reduction in business 
might enable the agency to save 


SALESMAN B 
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some expense, the agency would 
still have to pay rent, employ the 
heads of underwriting departments, 
heads of the bookkeeping and fil- 
ing departments and most, if not 
all, other employees. Therefore, the 
argument goes, as long as the 
agency has the facilities, why not 
realize the $1,750 income which 
otherwise would be lost? This argu- 
ment certainly has merit, since it 
would be foolish to throw $1,750 
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worth of income out the window 
without replacing it with equivalent 
or greater income, or saving at 
least a corresponding amount of 
expense. 


FIXED AND VARIABLE CosTs 


The foregoing implies that some 
agency expenses are fixed, regard- 
less of premium volume or num- 
ber of items processed, while others 
are more or less variable with the 
number of transactions. Expenses 
which are relatively fixed over a 
wide range of volume, as measured 
by items, are the salaries of the 
principals, rent, depreciation on 
furniture and fixtures, salaries of 
key employees, etc. Those expenses 
which vary almost directly with 
volume are the cost of billheads, 
stationery, postage, carbon paper, 
etc. Expenses which are variable 
to a lesser extent are salaries of 
typists, clerks and assistants who 
can be added or dropped as the 
volume of work warrants. To the 
extent that typists or other people 
are employed on an hourly basis 
or piecework basis, their cost might 
be as variable as billheads, sta- 
tionery and postage. 

In reckoning the total agency 
expense, of course the fixed and 
variable factors must be added. 
The average cost per item will be 
the sum of the fixed and variable 
expenses, divided by the number of 
items. It is thus apparent that the 
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cost per item will vary with vol- 
ume and should not be treated as 
a flat amount, regardless of the 
number of items. Variable expenses 
will tend to be the same for any 
volume of transactions. The fixed 
expenses, on a per item basis, how- 
ever, will obviously decrease as 
more items are handled. 


THE BREAK-EVEN PoINT 


The Break-Even Chart (Fig. 3) 
illustrates the behavior of the fixed 
and variable expenses for different 
volumes of business over a given 
period of time. The figures are 
hypothetical, but do bear the prop- 
er relationship to one another, 


based upon one agency’s experi- 
ence. The line O-X represents over- 
writing commission 


which, at a 
volume of 100 items, is $545, or an 
average of $5.45 per item. 

The vertical distance O-A ($130) 
represents the fixed expense for the 
period of time under consideration. 
This expense must be paid, re- 
gardless of the number of items 
processed. The line A-Y portrays 
the variable expense which is cal- 
culated at $3.00 per item. Thus the 
point Y is located at $430, which 
is made up of 100 items at $3.00 
each, plus a fixed amount of $130. 
At 50 items the expense would be 
$150 (variable) plus $130 (fixed), 
or a total of $280 as is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

The chart gets its name from 


BREAK-EVEN CHART 
AGENCY UNDERWRITING OPERATIONS 














ITEMS 
Fig. 3 

the point where the lines O-X and 
A-Y intersect at approximately 54 
items. This is the point where in- 
come equals expense and the 
agency “breaks even.” At any point 
beyond 54 items the agency will 
make a profit, and with any lesser 
volume it will sustain a loss. The 
profit or loss is measured by the 
vertical distance between the two 
intersecting lines. 

This chart emphasizes that it is 
meaningless to speak of the agency 
expense per item without knowing 
the element of fixed expense and 
the number of items. At 100 items 
the cost per item is $4.30, but at 
50 items it is $5.60 and at 25 items 
it jumps to $8.20. 

Returning to Salesman B, it 
might appear that if the agency is 
operating at the rate of 100 items 
for the standard period of time, the 
per item expense is $4.30, which 
is more than the $3.18 income per 
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item received on B’s business. But 
in considering the case of Sales- 
man B, only the variable expenses 
should be reckoned, since none 
of the fixed expenses will be af- 
fected by the discharge of this 
salesman. The variable expense 
has been charted on Fig. 2 as line 
O-Y. It will be seen that this line 
is below the income line O-X and 
that therefore Salesman B’s busi- 
ness is profitable. This analysis 
shows that while the average in- 
come per item in B’s business may 
be less than the average expense 
per item for the agency’s entire 
business, B does earn enough to 
cover the variable expense and to 
produce a profit. How different the 
conclusion would be if per item 
figures only were used! 


“A” Is Stitt AHEAD 


Salesman A’s business continues 
to be far more profitable than B’s, 
even though there is a net differ- 
ence in overwriting commission be- 
tween the two of only $100. Be- 
cause of the fact that the agency 
furnishes A with office space and 
services, the expenses applicable to 
his business include an element of 
fixed cost represented by the dis- 
tance O-A on Fig. 1. In spite of 
this, the profit on A’s business is 
approximately $1,250, compared to 
a profit of only $100 on B’s busi- 
ness. 

The charting of the expense lines 
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A-Y and O-Y completes the analy- 
sis of the profitability of the two 
salesmen, A and B. 


Wuat Can BE Done? 


Now that the situation is known, 
what can be done about it? On the 
defensive side, the agency can re- 
fuse to do business with brokers 
or refuse to hire salesmen whose 
business is unprofitable as meas- 
ured by the foregoing analysis. 
The agency can also refuse to write 
insurance for customers whose 
business is similarly unprofitable. 
The agency can increase its in- 


come per item by various combina- 
tions of coverage or by writing 
policies for longer terms. For ex- 
ample, instead of writing a com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 


for a one-year premium of $10, 
which, at the most, would produce 
gross income of $2.50 (or only 75¢ 
if produced by a broker), it can 
have the policy written for three 
years, which will provide two and 
one half times the income for the 
same amount of work. If company 
rules permit, the personal liability 
coverage could be included by en- 
dorsement on the automobile pol- 
icy, which would not only increase 
the income for this item but would 
add practically nothing to the ex- 
pense. Similar savings can be made 
by writing fire insurance to include 
extended coverage, by writing five- 
year policies instead of annual pol- 
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icies, and by writing all term pol- 
icies with premium payable in ad- 
vance, rather than in installments, 
etc. While these objectives cannot 
always be realized because of the 
wishes of the insured, it is certainly 
possible to work toward them. A 
further, and obvious, defensive 
measure is to reduce agency ex- 
pense. 

Since the foregoing measures are 
defensive, they are not the only 
action an aggressive agent will 
take. By getting rid of the unprof- 
itable customers, brokers and sales- 
men, the agent can concentrate on 
replacing them with more profit- 
able accounts. For example, Sales- 
man B, while perhaps profitable, 
could be replaced with two men like 
Salesman A, and with no more work 
on the part of the agency, over- 
writing commission income could 
be doubled and profit multiplied 
25 times. The agency can solicit 
accounts in larger units, and seek 
brokers and salesmen who can pro- 


te 


duce business of similar quality. 
All this can be done without in any 
way reducing agency expenses or 
even worrying too much about 
them. 

Any agency can set up the con- 
trols outlined in this article, and 
it is a relatively simple matter. It 
is not necessary to understand the 
principles of cost accounting, nor 
is it necessary to make time studies 
or conduct other expensive inves- 
tigations. Those who are interested 
in more information on this subject 
are referred to the book, “The Eco- 
nomics of Industrial Management,” 
by Rautenstrauch and Villers 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1949). 
Much of the foregoing material has 
been adapted from their methods. 

More can be said on the subject 
of agency income and costs, and it 
is to be hoped that this article may 
stimulate further thought among 
agents and others on this im- 
portant problem. 


Foxy 


A woman was asked by the Customs official at the border, 


“Anything to declare, madam?” 


“No,” she replied sweetly, “nothing.” 
“Then, madam,” said the official, “am I to take it that the 
fur tail I see hanging down under your coat at the back is 


really your own?” 


Insurance Digest 
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NOBODY HOME. No injuries were re- TRAGEDY FOR FOUR. Four men died in the wreckage 


ported, but plenty of damage was done when 
driver of this bus swerved to avoid hitting 
a car, swung the heavy vehicle into a store 
front and sheared off entire side of building. 


A Motor Vehicle 


AN AUTOMOBILE DID THIS! Eighteen cars of an 82-car 
freight were derailed here, after it collided with an auto- 
mobile on a grade crossing. Miraculously, no one was injured 
in this accident, but all rail traffic on the route was held up 
for hours while the tracks were being cleared. 
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of this car after it was hit by truck in background and dragged 
170 feet. The vertical black strip on auto is the partition 
between front and back seats which had to be cut away and 
bent upwards to extricate the victims. 
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NOT FIT TO PRINT. These battered rolls of 
newsprint lying strewn about the tracks seem 
unlikely to reach their destination. Wreck 
occurred when two freights collided and 43 
cars piled up. 
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HURRIED OUT. Owner of this house smelled BLOWN OUT. Thousands of smashed panes, shatter 
leaking gas and hurried his wife and child outdoors fences and heavy boxcars overturned on the siding, tell on 
shortly before an explosion ripped it into splinters. the outside story of a devastating explosion which wreck 
The owners of the adjacent houses will have some concrete and steel floor inside, gutted most of the buildin 
repairs to make, too. Eleven persons were killed in the blast. 


A Explosion 


NEWS 


TORY FIRE. Firemen are throwing tons of water on WATERFRONT FIRE. Thick smoke rises fr 
blazing alcohol, in an effort to control this fire which wrecked this five-story warehouse as fireboats pou 
one of four units of a synthetic rubber plant, after a butadiene streams of water into the blazing windows. Fow 
tank exploded, slightly injuring two employees. Damages to- firemen were killed in this fire, believed cause 
talled millions of dollars. by explosion of a naphtha tank. 
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SARRIED OUT. The seriously burned occupant of this home was WIPED OU This is all that was left of 
escued from a flaming room by neighbors who ran to the scene when an automobile equipment plant after it 
he roar of an explosion shook houses a block away. The blast was was ravaged by an explosion and fire which 
aused when a gas stove exploded. It was followed by a fire which rocked surrounding area. Damage was es- 


Hestroyed a large portion of the building. 


HURCH FIRE. Five firemen were injured 
ind an estimated $200,000 in damages was 
pused by the spectacular fire which swept 
rough this 68-year-old church, drew huge 
rowds of curious onlookers to the scene. 


ee 


timated at $235,000. 


Fire | 


PRIVATE TRAGEDY. This house turned out to be a death 
trap for three children, aged seven, five and three, who were 
unable to escape as the flames rapidly spread through the wooden 
structure. A fourth child, eight years old, leaped to safety from 
the porch roof. The children’s parents were away at the time. 





WIND IN THE BAST. The storm al last Meceniee 25 will WIND IN THE WEST. Youngsters here are 
not soon be forgotten by this farmer and his family, who lost salvaging the family bathtub, only recogniz- 
19 of their 38 cows when the barn, with its heavy load of able object left after their house was blown 
75 tons of hay, collapsed on the animals and erushed them to away by winds that caused $1,500,000 damage 
death. Above, the farmer and family members survey their loss. within their small west coast community. 


A Windstorm 







Miscellaneous | 


SAD REFLECTIONS. Flood waters make pretty HOUSEBREAKER. Mechanics are examining 
reflections here, but house owner’s reflections are wreckage of a private plane which crashed into 
doubtless very different. Rising waters were caused two homes while attempting an emergency landing. 
by heavy rains, and when this picture was taken the Pilot suffered a compound skull fracture. Residents, 
weatherman was predicting more of same. though unhurt, doubtless had their own headaches. 
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Court 


Decisions 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Garage—A man left his car 
in a garage for repairs. Upon his re- 
turn several hours later he engaged in 
conversation with the mechanic who 
had made the repairs. While the work- 
man was explaining that he had in- 
stalled a new fuel pump he dropped 
the old one on the man’s big toe. He 
brought suit against the garage to re- 
cover for the injury and obtained judg- 
ment. This was affirmed on appeal. 
(Pomerantz v. Bryan Motors, Inc. 
(California 1949) 206 P. 2d 440.) 
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Liability of Manufacturer—A house- 
wife bought a bottle of hair shampoo 
from a door-to-door salesman. Upon 
applying it in accordance with the 
directions she noticed a burning sen- 
sation in her scalp. After the second 
application her hair commenced to fall 
out and continued to do so until, with- 
in six months, she was almost com- 
pletely bald. She sued the manufac- 
turer of the shampoo and, although 
she was unable to produce the bottle 
or its contents and although no chemi- 
cal analysis of the contents had been 


made, the jury returned a verdict in 
her favor for $20,000. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. ( Pietrus 
v. J. R. Watkins Co. (Minnesota 1949) 
88 N.W. 2d 799. ) 
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Liability of Storekeeper—A woman en- 
tered a store to purchase a coat. She 
did not like the color of the coat shown 
her by the salesclerk but said she pre- 
ferred the color of a coat worn by an- 
other salesclerk. She walked into the 
back room with the second clerk to 
inspect the coat. Both were looking at 
the coat and talking as they entered 
the room. As the woman turned to 
face the clerk, the latter told her to 
step back. She did so and fell back- 
ward down an open flight of stairs 
which she had not noticed on entering 
the room. She sued the store to recover 
for the resulting injuries and a verdict 
was returned in her favor. The appel- 
late court affirmed the judgment. 
(Holmes v. Clear Weave Hosiery 
Stores, Inc. (New Hampshire 1949) 
66 A. 2d 702.) 





SMILE A WHILE 




















“I'd like to borrow enough to modernize the bathroom, repaper the down- 
stairs and buy my mother-in-law a train ticket back home” 


“I don’t point the birds, I simply surround them!” 
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The atomic energy industry— 
one of the most hazardous 
ever engaged in by man—has 
an enviable safety record. 
Here are some of the impor- 
tant measures that made that 
record possible 


A Safety Lesson from the Atom 


T HAS BECOME axiomatic in in- 

dustry generally that efficient 
operations are also safe operations. 
This is equally true in the atomic 
energy industry, where the preven- 
tion of accidents is vital because of 
the importance of the atomic energy 
program to our national security. 
In stressing this fact, Congress, in 
its Atomic Energy Act of 1946, not 
only anticipated that new hazards 
might be encountered in adminis- 
tering the program, but also indi- 
cated its desire that there should 
be a minimum of danger from all 
other hazards to life and property. 
The safety record achieved by this 
highly hazardous industry is a mat- 
ter of record. The measures taken 
to accomplish it are, in a general 
sense, applicable to non-atomic in- 
The author—Mr. Hayes has been chief of 
the safety and fire protection branch of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D. C., since September 1948. Prior to as- 
suming his present position, he was associated 
with the American Standards Association, 
Travelers Insurance Co. and Sperry Gyro- 


scope, in engineering and related accident 
prevention activities. 


By D. F. HAYES 


dustries as well, and should be of 
interest to all persons concerned 
with the problems of safety. 

Many unique problems have been 
encountered by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in successfully con- 
trolling the large-scale handling of 
radioactive materials. Such activi- 
ties as the production of fissionable 
materials isotopes, and the 
complicated laboratory research 
and experimentation, have intro- 
duced many hazards not usually 
encountered. Yet these, too, are 
carried out with a low loss of life 
and property. 

Less novel, but nevertheless ex- 
tremely important, is the problem 
of preventing losses from the com- 
mon, everyday types of hazards. 
For example, in the years 1947-50, 
inclusive, there were 29 fatal acci- 
dents in all of the AEC’s opera- 
tions. The causes were electrocu- 


and 
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tions, falls, moving equipment, 
motor vehicle accidents, falling 
objects, aircraft accidents, burns, 
cave-ins, and so on. However, dur- 
ing that entire period, no fatalities 
or serious injuries were reported as 
the result of radiation. 

Each phase of the atomic energy 
program—research, construction or 
production—is safer than similar in- 
dustrial activities as measured by 
accident records published by the 
National Safety Council. Also, the 
fire losses are considerably lower 
than national averages for com- 
parable activities and this, too, is as 
it should be in the public interest. 
Comparisons are shown in the ac- 
companying charts. 


FIRE LOSS RATIO ( Loss per sien evaluation of ai ) 


May 


Financial savings and protection 
of invaluable production and facili- 
ties are not the sole product of the 
safety effort. In the final analysis, a 
safe operation requires employees 
who know how to work safely and 
appreciate the need for it. Labor 
and employee relations are signifi- 
cantly affected by a safe operation, 
and the safety program constitutes 
an important part of the total per- 
sonnel program. 

A wide variety of activities is 
covered by the safety and fire pro- 
tection program, including the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials, 
manufacture of weapons, research, 
operating municipalities, experi- 
mental farming and construction. 
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Practically all of these activities are 
performed by contractors who as- 
sume full responsibility for the 
safety of their work. AEC personnel 
supervise their work only to the 
degree necessary to assure that con- 
tractors are meeting that responsi- 
bility. 

Before the AEC created, 
responsibility for accident and fire 
prevention was carried on very 
completely by the Manhattan Engi- 
neer District. AEC effort has been 
to maintain or improve the splen- 
did record that MED achieved, and 
at the same time reduce the safety 
overhead costs. This has been done. 
A feature of the Commission’s acci- 
dent prevention policy has ‘been to 
encourage its contractors to develop 
programs and accident prevention 
measures suitable to each contrac- 
tor’s particular job and within the 
standards established by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission requires reports 
on the investigations of all serious 
accidents to be submitted directly 
to the general manager. The devel- 
opment of safety programs is also 
encouraged ‘by personal contact in 
the everyday dealings between 
management and contractor per- 
sonnel. Exchange of information 
between the operations offices, the 
Washington office and the contrac- 
tors is accomplished through a 
newsletter and through annual, or 
more frequent, conferences on spe- 


was 
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cific accident prevention problems. 

The safety and fire protection 
branch in the division of organiza- 
tion and personnel establishes the 
standards of performance expected, 
provides minimum guides for de- 
sign and operation of its various 
facilities, and furnishes staff advice 
to all divisions of the Commission. 


D. F. Hayes 


It has been found possible to main- 
tain relatively small staffs at the 
operations level which provide staff 
assistance to the managers of the 
operations offices in the transmis- 
sion of Commission policies. The 
Commission has found that more 
effective accident prevention can 
be attained through the contractors’ 
own safety engineering personnel. 
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The aim of the Commission has 
always been to keep the number of 
accidents and fires somewhat be- 
low the experience of the better 
class of industries and, for purposes 
of comparison and evaluation, oc- 
cupational and traffic injury rates 
are measured against statistics 
maintained by the National Safety 
Council and, in the case of fires, the 
statistics compiled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. By 
continual analysis of each contrac- 
tor’s experience and by inspections, 
the Commission’s field staffs meas- 
ure the effect of the programs. If 
accidents are increasing, its safety 
engineers will work with the con- 
tractor to determine the cause and 
to take the necessary action for cor- 
rection. This action may take many 
forms, including administrative de- 
cisions to improve personnel or 
supervisory practices, or to correct 
conditions creating the hazard, re- 
examination of engineering prac- 
tices and, infrequently, disciplinary 
action. 


SAFE OPERATION CLAUSES 


All contracts contain clauses re- 
quiring that the work be carried 
out without danger to employees 
and to the public. Standard con- 
tract provisions for safe operations 
are included in research and con- 
struction contracts. Operations con- 
tracts also contain such provisions, 
which are not standard, but are 
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negotiated to suit the conditions of 
the particular operating agreement. 
The construction contract safety 
clause refers to guides and regula- 
tions for minimum safety provision 
in buildings, construction, equip- 
ment and practices. Essentially 
these are the same standards de- 
veloped by the American Standards 
Association, Bureau of Standards, 
National Safety Council, National 
Fire Protection Association and 


other national standardizing bodies; 
and, although these guides are well 
accepted in industry, the contractor 
is given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in adopting them. 


ASA REPORTING METHOD 


The nationally accepted Ameri- 
can Standards Association method 
of reporting and compiling per- 
sonal injury rates is followed in 
order to be consistent with indus- 
try in general. Similarly, fire and 
motor vehicle accident records are 
maintained in line with national 
practices for industry and munici- 
palities. AEC makes periodic audits 
of the records of its offices and con- 
tractors to insure uniform applica- 
tion of these standards, and as a 
basis for developing corrective 
recommendations. 

Detailed analyses of records are 
made by contractors and AEC field 
offices, and only general analyses 
of the over-all experience are made 
in the Washington headquarters. 
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This arrangement encourages bet- 
ter use of accident records in the 
field and reduces the amount of re- 
porting to headquarters. Monthly 
summaries are published to show 
relative performances of contrac- 
tors and AEC offices, which also 
serve as a basis for an annual safety 
contest among contractors and AEC 
offices, and as an index of improv- 
ing or declining effectiveness. 


‘IMPROVED Risk’ STANDARD 


In order to provide maximum fire 
safety, a standard of protection 
comparable to the industrial type 
known as “improved risk” has been 
adopted, based upon standards for 
minimum protection developed by 
the Federal Fire Council and prac- 
ticed by fire insurance companies. 


In municipal fire protection, the 
standards of the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters are followed, 
and five-year surveys are made by 
the NBFU in order to maintain de- 
sirable levels of fire protection in 
the towns. 

As would be expected in an in- 
dustry as new as atomic energy and 
with so much research and devel- 
opment work, there are many proc- 
ess changes due to new findings. 
This condition requires great alert- 
ness, evaluation, and attention to 
the elimination of hazards in initial 
planning and design stages, as well 
as during operations. Preliminary 
plans for building are reviewed by 
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the engineering and safety person- 
nel before approval, based upon the 
minimum standards established for 
Commission-wide use. Another sit- 
uation which requires much care 
arises from the use of materials 
which have not been used previ- 
ously in industry. They may be 
toxic, flammable or radioactive, or 
all three. In these instances, there 
is close cooperation during design, 
planning and construction between 
the research, operation and engi- 
neering personnel at the operations 
offices. 

In construction work, frequent 
and severe accidents are general, 
and although occurrences in AEC 
construction are well below na- 
tional averages, constant effort to 
improve is the order of the day. 
Lump sum contractors, over whom 
the least amount of accident pre- 
vention pressure is exercised by the 
Commission, have the highest rate 
of accident occurrence of all AEC 
contractors. The AEC could experi- 
ence considerable dollar losses if 
severe damage to operating facili- 
ties or facilities under construction 
resulted from unsafe lump sum 
contractor operations, and thus spe- 
cial measures are being taken to 
try to improve the record. The 
safety manager and his fire protec- 
tion and engineering personnel in- 
terview the contractor during nego- 
tiations of the contract and during 
its execution, to establish clearly 
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PERSONAL INJURY FREQUENCY RATES 


Injuries per million hours worked 
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the high level of accident preven- 
tion required, explain the regula- 
tions and specifications which are 
used and coordinate the activities 
of the various contractors on the 
job. 

Universities administer a number 
of projects involving tasks normally 
performed by industrial organiza- 
tions. Accident prevention for these 
undertakings was a new experi- 
ence to these universities, and some 
scientists had long been accustomed 
to the idea that everything was 
fine as long as they killed nobody 
but themselves. However, the uni- 
versities have shown splendid im- 
provement each year, and AEC and 
university staffs have worked close- 
ly and successfully together in the 
effort to reduce needless manpower 
and material losses due to acci- 
dents. Since 1947, the universities 
as a group have reduced their acci- 
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dent rate from 8 to 2% employees 
injured for each 1,000,000 man- 
hours of labor, as shown on the ac- 
companying chart. 

Much of the production and re- 
search work carried on for the Com- 
mission is housed in _ buildings 
erected by the Manhattan Engineer 
District or taken over from other 
government agencies. Many of 
these buildings are temporary 
structures, built during the war 
when shortages existed. Safe occu- 
pancy in them requires a high de- 
gree of fire protection and preven- 
tion, and will continue to until the 
replacement program is completed. 
All operations offices have long- 
range plans for elimination, re- 
placement or improved protection 
of these buildings. 

The total AEC program during 
the past four years has moved to- 
ward better-housed production 
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plants and laboratories, resulting 
generally in more fire-resistive con- 
struction, more space, and_build- 
ings more suited to the activities 
carried on. These are having a salu- 
tary effect on efficiency and safety. 
Both AEC and its contractors are 
aware of the need for sound pre- 
vention in the preliminary stages 
and much progress has been made 
The employment of AEC fire pro- 
tection engineers at the operations 
offices has enabled management to 
review plans of new construction 
and revisions. The maintenance of 
close liaison with the engineering 
departments of the contractors, and 
regular fire inspections modeled 
along the lines of good fire insur- 
ance practice, have also been 
brought about at the sites operated 
by the Commission. 


LARGE DOLLAR SAVINGS 


AEC fire and personal injury ex- 
perience are shown in the accom- 
panying charts. Since 1943, AEC 
has realized a saving of approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 as compared 
with national fire losses. 
During the same period, there has 
been a decrease in the average of 
all injuries from 8.7 per 1,000,000 
man-hours to 4.0, during nine 
months of 1950. Among those op- 
erating contractors which include 
manufacturers, universities, labora- 
tories and services, the rates for the 
same period have been reduced 


average 
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from 11.8 to 2.6. Among govern- 
ment employees, reductions of from 
5.2 to 2.2 have been effected since 
1943. The construction injury rate 
has remained fairly steady, around 
8.0, although an increase to 10.1 
was experienced in 1949. This had 
been reduced to 8.1 at the end of 
September 1950, but may increase 
due to the speed of the present con- 
struction program. 


APPEAL TO PRIDE 


The Atomic Energy Commission, 
its directors and managers, have 
maintained a traditional and firm 
attitude that the operations shall be 
carried on safely. The attitude has 
been real and expressed, and car- 
ried down the line to all the con- 
tractors and employees. The appeal 


to pride has been effectively ap- 
plied and used by participation in 
national safety contests. In 1949, 
three major AEC contractors earned 
National Safety Council Awards for 
Distinguished Services to Safety, 
and two received the Joseph A. 


Holmes Safety Association (U.S. 
Bureau of Mines) Awards for ex- 
cellent safety performance. The 
three AEC communities: Los Ala- 
mos, N. M., Oak Ridge, Tenn. and 
Richland, Wash., have been given 
recognition for various outstanding 
performances in such activities as 
traffic control, fire prevention, school 
safety, traffic law enforcement and 
pedestrian protection, from such or- 
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ganizations as the National Safety 
Council, National Fire Protection 
Association, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and American Au- 
tomobile Association. 

The atomic energy industry will 
continue to face new and changing 
hazards, but with the continuing 
assistance of some of the country’s 
best fire and safety consultants, 
there is reason to believe 
that these new tests will be met. 
Although it has been called one of 


every 
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the most potentially hazardous in- 
dustries in which man has ever en- 
gaged, the past eight years have 
proved that it can be made safe. 
The contractors performing the 
Commission’s work have built a 
tradition of effective accident pre- 
vention based upon pre-evaluation 
of the hazards and experience from 
past losses. As atomic energy oper- 
ations are introduced to industry, 
the careful groundwork being laid 
during this development stage can- 
not fail to be very beneficial. 


















































“Sure you know me! I’m Woody! I live right next door to you! We play 
together all the time! I'm Woody!—” 














HON. WILLIAM B. BROWN 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


M* Brown is a native of Ohio. Educated at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
public and high schools, he received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Williams College and an LL.B. degree from Harvard 
Law School. In addition to his duties as Insurance Commissioner, 
he is Treasurer, Fire Marshal, Commissioner of Securities, Bank 
Examiner, Member of the Board of Disposal and Farm Loan 
Board, Trustee and Custodian of the Employees’ Retirement System. 
He was appointed Insurance Commissioner of Hawaii, by the 
Governor, on November 4, 1947. 





REASONABLE 
PROPER 


Here are some facts and fig- 
ures from Pennsylvania‘’s Bu- 
reau of Highway Safety direc- 
tor, of interest to every agent, 
showing the urgent need for 
more education, sensible legis- 
lation for safe speed limits 
and stricter law enforcement 


Speed—The Number One Killer 


HE AVERAGE, decent American 
7 drives thinks it is smart 
to go from here to there as fast as 
possible. Before it is too late he 
must learn the facts of life from 
death on the highways, where 
speed is the Number One killer. 
Only then will real, rather than ap- 
parent, progress be made toward 
reducing our nation’s ghastly traffic 
toll year after year. 

Habitually, if for no better rea- 
son, a great many drivers roar on- 
ward to “save time,” regardless of 
road or weather conditions. The 
seconds, minutes or hours saved are 
wasted, more often than not. This 
senseless race against time is per- 
haps the principal reason why we 
are winning the safety battle in the 
cities and towns, and losing it on 
the open highway. 

The author—Mr. Transeau is director of high- 
way safety of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, he entered the service of the 
City of Philadelphia in 1913. He was suc- 
cessively traffic engineer of Philadelphia, 


assistant director of public safety, and acting 
director of public safety. 


By T. ELMER TRANSEAU 


Speed is the killer. That is the 
lesson of our accident fatality sta- 
tistics. It is a lesson that must be 
driven home again and again to 
motorists if we are to make safety 
education effective on the 
open highway, where we are losing 


more 


ground. 

Let us look at the record. With 
monotonous regularity each year 
about 45 percent of all fatal acci- 
dents caused by improper actions 
of drivers are due to exceeding the 
speed limit. This is pointed out by 
studies of street and highway acci- 
dents. 

Out of 22,500 deaths in 1949 
blamed on operators, 10,000 were 
attributed to too much speed for 
conditions. This factor, “too fast for 
conditions,” is one with which po- 
lice, coroners, undertakers and safe- 
ty experts are all too familiar, but 
it is not generally recognized by 
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the average motorist. 

Too few drivers realize that one 
of the advantages of sensible speed 
is more time in which to solve a 
given traffic problem when it sud- 
denly arises. 

The commonest example of driv- 
ing too fast for conditions is prob- 
ably found in city accident statis- 
tics. Some fool flings his vehicle 
around a corner only to find a nar- 
row street with parked cars at each 
curb and another vehicle facing 
him. This factor undoubtedly ac- 
counted for a great many of the 
398,700 injuries and many of the 
10,100 deaths attributable to speed 
in 1949. 


ALMOST CERTAIN DEATH 


It is on the rural highways, how- 
ever, that driving too fast for con- 
ditions hurls the driver and occu- 
pants to almost certain death or 
injury. The twisted wreckage of 
these cars, as well as the fatality 
and injury toll in our rural areas, 
should speak eloquently to the ini- 
tiated and the uninitiated alike. 

In 1949 speed was a greater 
factor as a killer than at any pre- 
vious time in history. Driving on 
the wrong side of the road, reck- 
less driving, and failure to yield the 
right of way may follow in succes- 
sion as primary causes of fatal acci- 
dents, but these three violations 
taken together total less than speed 
alone. 
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What about speed limits? It is 
proper at this time to ask that ques- 
tion, and review some of the facts 
regarding the relationship of speed 
to our fatality record. And at the 
same time it is also in order to in- 
quire: What about enforcement? 
I ask this second question because 
I believe that some traffic experts 
are accustomed to enforcement of 
such a miserable degree of ade- 
quacy that they complacently ac- 
cept the theory that operators of 
motor vehicles should and do ad- 
just themselves to a “normal” speed 
for the highways in question, with 
little or no consideration as to 
whether such a speed is truly a safe 


one. 
In 1949, 87 states had speed 
limits ranging from 40 to 65 miles 


per hour and 11 states had no fixed 
speed limit, most of them having 
written into their statutes a “rea- 
sonable and proper,” “careful and 
prudent,” or similar provision. Of 
the states which have fixed speed 
limits, two permit 65 miles per 
hour, 11 others have 60, seven al- 
low 55, and 12 have 50. Only five® 
states have speed limits below 50— 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine and 
New Jersey, where the fixed limit 
is 45 miles per hour, and Massa- 
chusetts, which is the only state 

* To our knowledge there are now 
only four, New Jersey having recently 
raised the speed limit to 50 m.p.h. 
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with a 40-mile limit. 

The highest fatality rates per 
100,000,000 miles during the first 
six months of 1950 occurred in two 
groups of states—the seven in which 
the speed limit is 55 miles per hour, 
and the 11 with so-called “rea- 
sonable and proper” limits. The 
rate for these 18 states was 7.9 
deaths per 100,000,000 miles. Both 
groups had the highest rate shown 
in the National Safety Council’s 
compilation for the first half of 
1950—14.5 percent above the na- 
tional average rate. 

In 1949 these two state group- 
ings also topped the highway fatal- 
ity list. The seven states with a 55- 
mile limits averaged 8.0 deaths, 
which was 8.1 percent above the 
national average, and the highest 
fatality increase in any state group- 
ing by speed limits. The 11 states 
with “reasonable and proper” limits 
were a close second, with 7.9 deaths 
per 100,000,000 miles. This rate 
was 6.8 percent above the national 
average. 

The “55” group in 1948 also 
showed the greatest increase, and 
the “reasonable and proper” states 
the second largest. Deaths were 9.3 
and 9.2, and fatalities were 16.3 
percent and 15.0 percent higher, 
respectively, than the national 
average. 

On the other hand, some of the 
most striking gains in lowering the 
fatality averages have been achieved 
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in the states with more moderate 
speed limits. As the National Coun- 
cil’s summary shows, the best rec- 
ords were made in the 17 states 
with speed limits of 50 and below. 
These states, during the first half 
of 1950, averaged 5.7 deaths per 
100,000,000 miles, which is 17.4 
percent below the national average. 











T. Elmer Transeau 


In 1949 and 1948 these 17 “50- 
and-under” states showed the low- 
est average death rates and the only 
percentages below the national 
average rate. Their 1949 rate was 
17.6 percent under the national 
average, with 6.1 deaths per 100,- 
000,000 miles, and in 1948 it was 
15.0 percent below, with 6.8 deaths 
averaged in these 17 states. 
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It is unquestionably more than 
a coincidence that Massachusetts, 
which has the lowest speed limit 
in the nation—40 miles per hour— 
has consistently shown one of the 
most impressive records in highway 
safety. The Bay State has brought 
its fatalities on a mileage basis 
down to nearly half the national 
rate during the past three years. 


SAFETY EXPERTS AGREE 


Safety experts agree that the 
favorable experience in Massachu- 
setts is a direct result of its low 
speed limit, energetic enforcement 
and the aggressive leadership of its 
registrar of motor vehicles in safety 
education and other phases of high- 
way accident prevention. 

Massachusetts reported a 3.9 
death rate in the first half of 1950. 
This is 43.5 percent below the na- 
tional rate. In 1949 the rate was 
also 3.9, and 47.3 percent below 
the national rate. The 1948 low 
record of 4.2 was 47.5 percent 
below the average for all states. 

New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land, with 50-mile speed limits, 
had lower mileage death rates—3.2 
and 3.5, respectively—than Massa- 
chusetts during the first half of 
1950. In 1949 the same was true, 
with 4.0 and 3.0, as compared with 
3.9 in Massachusetts. Rhode Island 
in 1948 had 2.9 deaths on a mileage 
basis, compared with 4.2 in Massa- 
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chusetts, and New Hampshire 6.1. 

In citing these figures, I realize 
there are other variables that make 
such comparisons unreliable. But I 
submit that if there is any enforce- 
ment at all, an operator is more 
likely than not to attempt to hold 
his speed to somewhere near the 
posted limit. 

It is significant that the so-called 
“reasonable and proper” limits have 
accounted for more deaths than the 
national average during the past 
three years. 

Theoretically, the “reasonable 
and proper” system seems attrac- 
tive, since speed can be varied to 
suit road conditions at the moment. 
In practice, there are three sub- 
stantial objections. First is the in- 
ability of the average motorist to 
select a safe speed. Quite often, 
bad weather conditions bring about 
numerous severe accidents, because 
drivers do not recognize the added 
hazards and reduce their speed ac- 
cordingly. Second, the posting of 
safe speeds on roadways, where 
speed should be reduced for vari- 
ous reasons, is in its infancy in most 
states. And finally, .there is almost 
total lack of enforcement in rural 
areas in this country. 


ADEQUATE PERSONNEL NEEDED 


The average state police force or 
highway patrol has several hun- 
dred men in its personnel. The 
famed Pennsylvania State Police, 
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The twisted wreckage should speak eloquently . . . 


the largest organization of its kind 
in the United States, numbered 
1,600 men until 1949, when a safe- 
ty-minded governor recommended 
to the legislature an increase to 
2,000. Sufficient funds were found 
to add 200 men. 

But these 1,800 men, 75 percent 
of whom are directly assigned to 
highway patrol duties, have 41,000 
miles of state highways to patrol. 


Allowing for two or three shifts a 
day, time off, vacations, sick leave, 
appearance in court, and assign- 
ment to other duties, each officer 
has approximately 100 miles of 
highway to cover. 

In 1949 I managed, as usual, to 
tour some three or four thousand 
miles of American highways in the 
course of a few weeks. Of the seven 
states I covered, three have fixed 
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speed limits, and four use the “rea- 
sonable and proper” system. After 
leaving Pennsylvania, I saw no po- 
lice officers whatever, outside of the 
cities! In other words, “reasonable 
and proper” actually means “drive 
as fast as you like, there isn’t any 
enforcement.” And that is exactly 
what the motorists were doing. 

The results were just what one 
would expect. We saw four wrecks 
in one day—mainly due to exces- 
sive speed, in my judgment, be- 
cause the roads in this district, the 
finest we saw on the trip, openly 
invited speeding. A fair portion of 
them were dual or fully divided 
highways. We saw steady speeds of 
65 miles per hour on ordinary high- 
ways being made by practically 
all motorists in a state with a 50- 
mile speed limit. And we saw mo- 
torists trying to turn up 65 miles 
per hour on 40-mile roads, because 
the highway speed limit signs read 
65 miles per hour! 

In the Pennsylvania report for 
June, 1950, out of 68 fatal acci- 
dents analyzed in detail, in which 
46 operators were killed, excessive 
speed was indicated in 29 cases. 
(Mathematicians please note—29 is 
43 percent of 68.) 

The Connecticut Highway Com- 
mission reported last August 27 
that 35 percent of the first six 
months’ fatalities in 1950 were 
caused by accidents. It 
pointed out still further that “when 


one-car 
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courts penalize all ‘speedsters’ Con- 
necticut traffic may slow down suf- 
ficiently to eliminate one car cases.” 

The same Connecticut report 
dealt with eight more fatalities, 
presumably covering a period of 
one week. “All of these dead are 
charged to excessive speed drivers, 
losing control of their vehicles,” it 
said. 

The New York Times last Sep- 
tember 10 published a resumé of 
Labor Day traffic fatalities, com- 
piled by the Associated Press, in 
which 27 out of 83 fatal accidents 
were listed as due to excessive 
speed, where driver behavior was 
said to be to blame. It is true that 
the percentage here is only 32 per- 
cent. But, 46 other fatal accidents 
out of the total of 83 are listed as 
“other unsafe driver behavior,” and 
the report significantly _ states: 
“Typical of the many fatal highway 
reports in which no specific cause 
was listed were ‘ran off the road at 
curve, ‘sideswiped other car on 
slippery highway,’ etc.” 


BETTER Roaps, More SPEED 


The conclusion is inescapable 
that speed figures in more accidents 
than are so recorded, And yet, in 
some quarters, it is felt that the 
building of modern roads is the 
solution to the traffic death prob- 
lem! Every experienced state police 
officer knows that there is more 
speeding on modern roads, and in 
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some cases, a considerably higher 
death rate! 

The 1949 national total fatality 
figures 31,500 lives lost— 
9,100 urban and 22,400 rural. 
While the urban figures showed a 
steady decline from the end of the 
war, aggregating 27 percent, rural 
deaths continued to rise, from 21,- 
020 in 1946 to 22,400 in 1949, an 
increase of nearly 7 percent. 

Still worse, National Safety Coun- 
cil figures for the first six months 
of 1950 show an increase in rural 
deaths from 9,210 to 10,730, an 
increase of 17 percent. 

There is every reason to believe 
that detailed analysis will show 
excessive speed the principal factor 
in the picture. The National Safety 


show 
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Council has so stated. In 1948 the 
rural death rate, 10.8, was more 
than twice the urban rate of 5.8. 
Only a diehard would attempt 
to deny the fact that we are win- 
ning the safety battle in the cities 
and towns, and losing it on the 
open highway. Nor is there any 
likelihood that conditions will im- 
prove until the insane desire to 
operate vehicles at unrea- 
sonably high speeds is cured, either 


motor 


by education, more adequate en- 
forcement, or both. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to bring the figures out in the open, 
where they will do the most good. 
The 1951 figures may be, and prob- 
ably will be, even worse. Let us act 
before it is too late! 


Death Rates per 100,000,000 Miles 


National Average Rate 
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Death Rates per 100,000,000 Miles (Continued) 


1950° 1949 1948 








National Average Rate 
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Death Rates per 100,000,000 Miles (Continued) 
1950° 1949 
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Summary 


No.of Speed Limit | Average forGroup | Above or Below Nat'l Rate (%) 
States m.p.h. | 1950° 1949 1948 1950° 1949 1948 





13 60 or over | 7.4 7.6 8.6 + 7.2 “+ 2.7 + 7.5 


7 55 7.9 8.0 9.3 +14.5 + 8.1 +16.3 
12 50 5.8 6.5 7.3 —15.9 -12.2 - 8.8 
45 6.0 5.4 6.2 —13.0 27.0 —22.5 

40 3.9 3.9 4.2 43.5 47.3 —47.5 

“R & P” 7.9 7.9 9.2 +14.5 + 68 +15.0 


50&below| 5.7 61 68 | —174  —I76 —15.0 


Source: National Safety Council 














*First six months. 
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Low Cost of Living 


A man pays 50 cents for a shave. It costs $5.00 to shave a 
dead man. 

A wool overcoat costs $40.00. A wooden one costs $400.00. 

A taxi to the theatre costs $1.00 for the round trip. But one 
to the cemetery costs $10.00 for one way. 

Stay alive and save your money. It’s easy—Drive Carefully. 


U.S.F. & G. Bulletin 





Usable Ideas for Today 


AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 

Are you having trouble finding time 
to make the calls necessary to develop 
the new accounts you need to keep 
your agency growing healthfully? If 
so, direct mail advertising offers you 
an effective and inexpensive means of 
solving your problem. 

Direct mail advertising is one of the 
most productive prospecting proce- 
dures, in terms of cost and effective- 
ness, that an insurance agent can em- 
ploy. Direct mail can put hundreds of 
dollars a year into your pockets in time 
saved alone. It will cut down your leg 
work and voice work by telling your 
prospects, in advance, three things: 
who you are, what you represent and 
why you are there. 

Experience indicates that direct mail 
materially improves an agent’s percen- 
age of closing sales. This is true, par- 
tially, because in selecting the people 
to whom your written messages are to 
go you will make a special effort to 
separate the prospects from the sus- 
pects. Another factor is the mellowing 
and softening effect your communica- 
tions will have on your prospects. 
There seems to be less instinctive re- 
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sistance to the written word than to 
the spoken. Therefore, when your di- 
rect mail advertising is followed up 
with personal calls, your prospects 
generally will be more receptive to 
your spoken sales messages. 

Direct mail also capitalizes on a 
well known fact: that approximately 
85 percent of all our mental impres- 
sions are received through our eyes. 
Most important of all, direct mail ad- 
vertising requires you to set up a 
planned program of calls. Many agents 
fail to fully develop the sales potenti- 
alities of their territories because of a 
lack of such a schedule of planned 
calls. 

The use of direct mail in prospect- 
ing usually takes one of two forms. It 
may be just a short note informing the 
prospect that you will call in a few 
days to acquaint him with something 
to his advantage to know, or it might 
be the more usual type of sales letter 
that outlines a specific idea and paves 
the way for a personal call to drive 
home the idea and clinch the sale. 

The effectiveness of direct mail ad- 
vertising is measured by its follow-up. 
No letter should be sent out that can- 
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not be followed up within three or 
four days. It takes very little time for 
a prospect to cool off. So get him 
while he’s hot. 

As between sending one letter or 
circular to fifty prospects, or five mail- 
ing pieces to ten prospects, the latter 
is by far the better choice. It trades 
on the psychology of the cumulative 
effect of repetition. 

There is only one test for success in 
a sales letter. Does it produce results? 
Direct mail specialists have learned 
from experience that to achieve good 
results, a sales letter must possess 
four ingredients. 

First of all, it should have a fast and 
exciting opening which ties in your 
ideas with the thoughts and emotions 
of the reader. Test all of your opening 
remarks with the question: Have | 
said something that will make my 
reader want to see what’s coming 
next? 


The opening should be followed by 
a brief explanation of the insurance 


protection offered. Next, you must 
create a desire on the part of your 
reader for the coverage you have de- 
scribed. This is accomplished by de- 
scribing how this particular form of 
insurance will contribute to the read- 
er’s security, peace of mind, or com- 
fort. 

Then you close your letter with a 
strong bid for action on the part of the 
prospect. Among other things you 
should tell the prospect exactly what 
to do and how to do it, and the action 
you propose should be made to sound 
easy. 

Get attention, describe the cover- 
age, build desire for it, get action— 
these are the four foundation stones 
of the successful sales letter. 

Proper timing is an important ele- 
ment in the sales letter. For example, 


you wouldn’t want to send out any 
sales letters on fur insurance in the 
middle of summer. The best days in 
the week for your letters to reach 
your prospects are Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. Tuesday mail usually is 
the lightest of the week. 

Direct mail advertising won’t do a 
complete selling job for you, but it 
will help to make your selling efforts 
more effective. Use of sales letters to 
warm up your prospects will take the 
“cold” out of cold canvass. So why 
not use this one-two method of pros- 
pect attack. Lead with the sales letter 
punch and follow up with the knock- 
out punch of personal solicitation. 


—F. & D. Beacon 
as quoted in 
American Agency Bulletin 
7 7 7 
Tue LitrLe FELLOw 

One of the quickest ways to lose 
business is an attitude of indifference 
to the little customer and the fellow 
who wants a small premium policy. 
Too often in the rush of what may 
seem more important transactions, 
that customer gets a fast brush off. 

Don’t forget that no matter how 
unimportant his problem seems to you, 
if. he seeks your help, advice and 
counsel, he is entitled to your com- 
plete attention and best service. The 
premium factor should not influence 
or be in proportion to the amount of 
attention or courtesy he receives. 

A satisfied customer is a repeater 
who will not only come back again 
himself, but who will also steer busi- 
ness your way. Customer good will is 
the life blood of our profession, and 
don’t overlook the fact that it is al- 
ways easier to retain a customer than 
to recruit one. 

—Insurance Digest 
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A NEED To BE FILLED 

Markets expand, contract or become 
non-existent in response to the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 
As long as there is a need to be filled 
creating a demand for a service or a 
commodity, invariably the means will 
be found to produce the supply to 
meet that demand... . 

Changes in economic conditions cre- 
ate the need for new forms of insurance 
and expand the market for existing 
forms. Among the lines particularly 
sensitive to economic development is 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

More than ten million men, women 
and children were injured in accidents 
during the past year. Wage loss ex- 
ceeded two and a half billion dollars— 
and medical costs resulting from acci- 
dents alone amounted to 400 million 
dollars. Over and above this were addi- 
tional costs arising out of loss of earn- 
ings and medical expenses resulting 
from sickness. It is evident, therefore, 
that the need for protection against 
financial loss due to accidents and sick- 
ness has not diminished. Rather the 
demand continues to grow and calls in- 
sistently for greater production power 
to meet it. 

The buying public is keenly aware 
of the financial problems that are en- 
countered in the event of accident and 
sickness, and realizes to a greater ex- 
tent than ever that Accident and Health 
Insurance furnishes a practical and 
dependable solution. 

In the working out of that solution 
in individual cases, insurance salesmen 
can play an important part. While 
recognizing the need for coverage to 
take care of hospital and surgical ex- 
penses, nevertheless they will be cer- 
tain to stress and will make every 
effort to sell the bread-winner on the 
premise that the primary and most 
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essential consideration is coverage that 
will pay a definite income during dis- 
ability whether confined in a hospital 
or not. 

Never has there been greater oppor- 
tunities to write Disability Insurance. 
The number of persons employed now 
approximate 60 million, thereby mul- 
tiplying many fold potential prospects 
for Disability Insurance and as well 
the opportunity to afford suitable pro- 
tection for their dependents. This sit- 
uation coupled with higher wage scales 
opens an extensive and expanding 
market that offers every incentive to 
alert producers to devote their best 
efforts to providing more and more 
people with adequate Accident and 
Health Coverage. 

—The General’s Review 
7 v v 
Equip YoursE.F! 

As an agent, you should equip your- 
self to handle fiduciary bonds, even if, 
because of geographical location, you 
find yourself in a position to develop 
only a limited volume of court bond 
premiums. Even if you get but a few 
requests a year for a court bond, it 
will be money in your pocket to learn 
how to handle the business efficiently; 
and, by so doing, you will automati- 
cally obtain repeat business. 

—The Aetna-izer 
as quoted in 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
7 v v 
PROTECTIVE PICTURE 

No better service can be extended 
by any agent than to make certain that 
every policy sold is a part of a com- 
prehensive protective picture. All lead- 
ing companies and many large agencies 
advocate the survey method of ascer- 
taining the insurance needs of prospec- 
tive clientele. In almost every case, 
however, the survey is used entirely 
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as a planned endeavor to secure new 
business. Extensive work with this 
medium leads to the conclusion that 
the most important use of the survey 
should be the protection of premiums 
already on the books. Moreover, in 
relating existing business to a definite 
insurance program for the policy- 
holders involved, the agent will find a 
reservoir of unsuspected new pre- 
miums. 


—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin 
as quoted in Best’s 


7 7 7 
How Do You Rate? 

When a customer stops in at the 
office, is he greeted with a smile and 
does the person who greets him have 
at his fingertips material to answer 
routine questions immediately? 

Is he met personally by the man he 
came to see and told how long he will 
be kept waiting when someone else is 
already in the office? 

When a customer writes, does he 
receive a reply within 24 hours and do 
all his questions get complete answers? 

In all business relations with clients, 
do the people in your office have as 
their attitude “our salaries are paid by 
the people for whom we carry insur- 
ance and everybody who calls or drops 
in should be treated with the respect 
due a ‘boss’ ”’? 

—Glens Falls Sales Shots 
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TEN QUESTIONS 

According to the Marylander there 
are certain traits which mark a suc- 
cessful salesman. Are these dominant 
characteristics yours for better selling? 

1. Are you sold on your own prod- 
uct and so able to promote it honestly? 

2. Do you plan your work at least 
a week ahead? 
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8. Are you hard to discourage? 

4. Do you have a systematic plan 
of making calls, realizing that if you 
see sufficient prospects the law of 
averages will protect you? 

5. Do you analyze lost sales to see 
where you made a mistake and avoid 
a repeat in the future? 

6. Are you familiar enough with 
your competitor’s ideas to be able to 
adopt them if they are better than 
your own? 

7. Are you careful of your personal 
appearance? 

8. Are you more interested in pro- 
moting your own product than in con- 
demning your competitor? 

9. Do you utilize all the sales ad- 
vantages offered by your company? 

10. Do you try as hard to keep old 
customers as to make new ones? 

—The Marylander 
as quoted in 
The Local Agent 
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THose “Itt WIinps” 

A local fire, theft or other loss, in 
smaller cities and towns especially, can 
be an excellent salesman for you. 
You’ve probably noticed that when a 
fire occurs in your community many 
customers increase their fire coverage. 
Others, who have not previously car- 
ried fire insurance, come to inquire 
about it. 

Make other local happenings sell for 
you in the same manner. When a bur- 
glary occurs, start a strong campaign 
to sell burglary protection. Watch the 
newspapers for accounts of lawsuits 
and promote liability protection while 
the case is fresh in the public mind. 

—Cravens Dargan & Co. Review 
as quoted in 
Canadian Underwriter 
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mre 
yet COURTEOLUSLY RANG THE 
RBELL WHEN IT CALLED 
wee AN UPSTSTE NEW YorK 
HOME! ANSWERING THE BELL, 
THE LADY OF THE HOUSE FOUND 
NO ONE THERE, BUT SHE 
IDENTIFIED THE VISITOR BY 
THE SMOKE IT HAD LEFT... AND 
\MMEDIATELY SUMMONED THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT ! 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


ENJOYABLE 
Hanover, N. H. 
Dear Editor: 

... When I have looked at each 
copy I always send it to our library 
where it becomes available to other 
members of our faculty and all of our 
graduate students. Several of us on the 
faculty have enjoyed reading it and I 
frequently pass it on to other members 
of the faculty when I see articles 
which are of interest to them. 

H. V. Ousen, Dean 

The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


A Must For STUDENTS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

Because I have always found your 
magazine a source of valuable infor- 
mation I regard it as a must for the 
serious student of insurance. 

I should like to present each stu- 
dent with a copy of your JourNAt the 
night we start, and suggest that he 
immediately subscribe to the magazine. 


Joun Date Apar, C.P.C.U. 


Wwe CircuLaATION 
Regina, Sask. 
Dear Editor: 

... The magazine has a wide circu- 
lation in our office as over 20 depart- 
ment heads see it and then it goes to 
other employees. 

G. R. BorHwe tt, Director 
Advertising Publicity 
The Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Insurance Office 


Goop PUBLICATION 
Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

I am a member of a civic sponsored 
safety committee in our city, of ap- 
proximately 20,000 population. Would 
you please furnish me any information 
you may have on general safety, as 
quite often you have very good infor- 
mation on this subject, in your Jour- 
NAL. 

At this time I would like to com- 
mend THe JourNat personnel on a 
very good publication. I look forward 
to receiving each issue. 

Jim TRAMMEL 
Guy A. Wood Insurance Agency 
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Our OBSERVANT READERS 
Portland, Ore. 
Dear Editor: 

Inasmuch as it “galds” you (Sept. 
50, page 61) to supply back issues of 
THE JOURNAL we will endeavor not to 
misplace any of our copies. 

GrorGE FunKE, Special Agent 
Metzger-Parker Agency 


Lake George, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

We were gald to know that “we 
were gald to be able to comply with 
the writer’s request.” 

And framis to you too. Tsk, tsk. 

HARTWELL L. SMITH 


[Is our afce der! Seriously, we do try 
very hard to keep typographical errors 
out of THe JourNAL, but once in 
awhile one gets there, despite our best 
efforts, and we never dare get com- 
placent.—Ed.] 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

For many years your JouRNAL has 
been a most interesting and informa- 
tive publication. I have often desired 
to compliment you on this fine publi- 
cation, 

The occasion arises now because of 
a statement in your “Insurance Fact- 
o-grams” in the September 1950 issue. 
You state “In 1911 ...when New 
Jersey passed what is now the oldest 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in the 
United States.” I was interested in this 
statement because I had the impres- 
sion that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of the State of Wisconsin was 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
Law of this type in this country. 

Reference to the Wisconsin Law in- 
dicates that it was originally Chapters 
50 and 469 of the Laws of 1911 as 


amended by Chapter 664 of the Laws 
of 1911. The New Jersey Law is stated 
as Chapter 95 of the Laws of 1911. 
Just now I do not have the time to 
determine the exact month when these 
Laws were passed or became effective 
but it is evident that either one might 
well qualify for the honor of being 
“The oldest Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the United States.” 
Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess. 
Wi.iarp J. GENTILE 
Assistant Secretary 
Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

It may be like gilding the lily to say 
your excellent publication is further 
improved, but those bits about the 
authors now appearing together with 
the articles they contribute impress me 
so. 

Your long-time practice of so print- 
ing articles that they may usually be 
clipped without spoiling other sections 
is a most practical feature, much ap- 
preciated. 

W. J. BREMER 
Western Department 
Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. 


INTERESTING 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

... THE JouRNAL, in my opinion, is 
an outstanding periodical and we al- 
ways read it from cover to cover. It is 
never dull and the articles most timely, 
interesting and informative. 

W. E. Mucnua, Manager 
Insurance Department 


The Best Foods, Inc. 
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Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Casualty Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 


Car and General Insurance Corporation, Limited 
Century Indemnity Company 
Columbia Casualty Company 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 


Eagle Fire Company of New York 
Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Inc. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
Franklin National Insurance Company of New York 


General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company 
Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Limited 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 


(Continued Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 


Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 


National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 
National Surety Corporation 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company 
North American Casualty and Surety Reinsurance Corporation 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


Pacific Insurance Company, Limited 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Providence Washington Indemnity Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Public National Insurance Company 


Royal Indemnity Company 


Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Southern Fire and Casualty Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Sun Indemnity Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
Tri-State Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Limited 
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